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PROLOGUE 

I f Shakespeare had written Hamlet and Marlowe all 
the other plays of Shakespeare, would we put Marlowe 
first or would Shakespeare with this one play be con¬ 
sidered greater? The Importance of Being Tamest is the 
best comedy in the English language, wittier than 
Shakespeare’s, more elegant than Sheridan’s, vastly more 
amusing than Wycherley’s or Congreve’s. How then 
shall we judge Wilde? He wrote only one great play; 
none of his other work for the theatre can compare with 
the second-best of Shakespeare or of Sheridan. We are far 
enough now from the nineteenth century to judge his 
work without prejudice and we can view his plays with 
the same detachment as those of earlier dramatists. 

Achievement in all art forms must be judged at its 
zenith—Constable’s Flatford Mill , Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers —on these works alone they 
must be considered great; if their entire output had been 
lost and only these single examples had survived, it 
would detract nothing from their stature. 

Wilde was a great playwright because he wrote a great 
play; that his other plays are melodramatic and elaborate 
matters little. His conversation, it is said, was more 
brilliant than any of his work: it is perhaps because in 
The Importance of Being Earnest we hear Wilde speaking 
that this comedy is unsurpassed. His place in the heritage 
of the English Theatre is now established; for that reason 
we devote this monograph to his work as a dramatist. 
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Lady Windermere's Fan. Costume design by Cecil Beaton 
for Lady Agatha. Cort Theatre, New York, 1946. 




PREFACE 


F rederick daly in his biography of Henry Irving 
records that ‘the only unkind thing said of Mr. Irving 
on his arrival in America was that he resembled Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’. This was written in 1884 two years after Wilde’s 
return from America, where in a country-wide tour he 
had preached the advanced doctrine of aesthetics to a 
people still in an adolescent stage of artistic conscious¬ 
ness. It is interesting to recall that when Irving followed 
him a year later he was accused of casting ‘injurious 
reflections on the artistic education of the Americans’! 

Wilde was thirty-two when in 1888 he obtained his 
first success with the publication of The Happy Prince 
and other Stories . These charming fairy stories—equal to 
the best tales of Andrew Lang—together with The House 
of Pomegranates published in 1892, and acknowledged by 
the author to be ‘neither for the British child nor the 
British public’, enjoy to-day a wide popularity among all 
ages, but for thirty years after his death so great was the 
prejudice against their author that the British public 
endeavoured to withhold them from the unfortunate 
British child. In 1891 The Picture of Dorian Gray appeared, 
a murder story that, published to-day might have been 
a Crime Club selection, but in the nineteenth century 
met with a storm of abuse for the alleged wickedness of 
the language and the supposed decadence of the theme. 

It is with his plays that Oscar Wilde obtained his 
popular success, although Vera and his tragedy in blank 
verse The Duchess of Padua, both originally produced in 
New York, were exceptions. His four plays produced 
at the Haymarket and St. James’s Theatres established him 
as a dramatist and created for him a not inconsiderable 
fortune. He had arrived at last; the story-telling, the 
malicious wit, the arrogance, the pungent epigrams, the 
affected mannerisms, all had been justified in the seeming 
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permanence of his success. But even while The Importance 
of Being Earnest was playing to packed houses the success 
was over, and the last act of his personal drama that was 
to end so ignominiously five years later in an hotel in 
Paris had begun. He brought an action for libel against 
the Marquess of Queensberry; it failed, and as a direct 
result of the evidence produced at the trial Wilde himself 
was prosecuted at the Old Bailey for offences under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, and in May, 1895, he was 
sentenced to two years’ penal servitude. He never re¬ 
covered from the severe mental and physical punishment 
this sentence entailed, although for a brief moment his 
creative senses flowered again with the fine Ballad of 
Eeading Gaol published in 1898. He died on November 
30th, 1900. 

In nine years time we shall celebrate his centenary. 
We shall salute the dramatist; shall we by then have 
made our final estimate of the man? 

j. c. R.-R. 



OSCAR AND THU LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 


Cartoon by Harry Furniss. Yule Tide (Cassell’s Christmas Annual) 1892 . 
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OSCAR WILDE AND 
THE THEATRE 

by James Agate 


A ccording to Robert Ross, Oscar Wilde ‘never 
regarded his works as an adequate expression of his 
extraordinary genius and his magnificent intellectual 
endowment’. And in De Profundis Wilde wrote: 

‘The gods had given me almost everything. I had genius, a 
distinguished name, high social position, brilliancy, intellectual 
daring; I made art a philosophy and philosophy an art; I altered 
the minds of men, and the colours of things. . . . Whatever I 
touched I made beautiful in a new mode of beauty. ... I awoke 
the imagination of my century so that it created myth and legend 
around me. I summed up all systems in a phrase and all existence 
in an epigram/ 

Suppose we have a look at these extravagant claims. 
Genius? Wilde was a magnificent talker and a superb wit, 
and perhaps one mustn’t complain that the wit all came 
from the same fount. A Jew, on being asked whether 
his dinner-table could accommodate twelve persons, 
answered, ‘Yes, God forbid!’ And in the sense that all 
Jewish jokes are a form of this joke, so all Wilde’s jokes 
are basically epicene. The ‘distinguished name’ and ‘high 
social position’—neither of which Wilde possessed— 
were pegs for snobbery of the worst type; the photo¬ 
graphs show him to have been inseparable from top hat 
and fur coat, with an unhappy leaning towards astrakhan. 



1856-1900 
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Of the ‘intellectual daring’ I see no trace. He could 
rattle about the philosophy of art in an amateurish 
way, but to say that he ‘altered the minds of men’ is 
just nonsense. As for ‘the new mode of beauty’, one 
might say that he could not resist turning velvet into 
plush. ‘Myth and legend’? Gilbert’s Bunthorne is the 
answer. 

The boast about being ‘a lord of language’. Wilde was 
that very different thing—the fine lady of the purple 
passage. Apart from his wit, he was bogus. The words 
‘art’ and ‘artist’ appear on almost every page of his 
writings; yet he knew very little about the arts. In the 
matter of pictures Whistler was constantly putting him 
right. In the matter of music Wilde could make one of his 
characters say, ‘And now, let me play Chopin to you, or 
Dvorak? Shall I play you a fantasy by Dvorak? He writes 
passionate, curiously coloured things’. No person with 
any knowledge of music could have written this. About 
his own profession: ‘From the point of view of literature 
Mr. Kipling is a genius who drops his aspirates. From the 
point of view of life, he is a reporter who knows vulgarity 
better than anyone has ever known it. Dickens knew its 
clothes and its comedy. Mr. Kipling knows its essence 
and its seriousness. He is our first authority on the second- 
rate, and has seen marvellous things through keyholes, 
and his backgrounds are real works of art.’ The truth is 
that there is more knowledge of life in six pages of 
Dickens or Kipling than in the whole of Wilde’s scented 
output. All the world known to Oscar Wilde was what 
Pinero’s Cayley Drummle called ‘our little parish of 
St. James’s’. He was a borrower, and his showpieces 
about jewels and such like—how he would have hated 
the last two words!—were lifted from the French. 
Salome ? The atmosphere was taken straight from 
Maeterlinck, and the French from Ollendorff. Wilde was 
a fifth-rate poet with one first-class ballad to his credit. 
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His sonnet to Irving ends with the astounding image: 

‘Thou trumpet set for Shakespeare’s lips to blow!’ 

Wry-necked fife, yes. Trumpet, no. The plays? He wrote 
the wittiest light comedy in the language; the other pieces 
are stilted, wholly insincere society melodramas redeemed 
by their wit. If it were true that Wilde altered the mentality 
of his age then that could have been written of him which 
was written of Swinburne: ‘He was to young men every - 
where an intoxication and a passion, awakening half- 
formed desires, hidden longings and impulses, and secret 
enthusiasms, and wielding sway more imperiously over 
heart and sense and soul than any other man of his time 
did over the intellect or the reason of his disciples.’ Would 
one have written that of Wilde? Perhaps. But in the sense 
that the young men to whom he was an intoxication were 
of the oddest kind. 

Wilde’s plays are, apart from their wit, the purest fudge, 
put together without any kind of artistic conscience, and 
using all the stalest devices of the theatre—concealed 
persons who give themselves away by upsetting a chair, 
brooches which turn into bracelets and thus throw a 
searchlight on the dark past of blackmailing ladies. Plays 
in which the situation is essentially false. A woman in 
humble circumstances has a baby. Twenty years later her 
betrayer, who has now become a powerful peer, offers the 
woman his name, coupled with a post for the boy as his 
private secretary—two offers at which any woman in her 
senses would have jumped. But not Mrs. Arbuthnot. She 
explains to her son, now clerking in a bank, that she is a 
leper not to be purified by fire. An outcast whose anguish 
waters cannot quench. A lost soul to whom an anodyne 
cannot bring sleep nor poppies forgetfulness. To which, of 
course, the bank clerk ought to reply, ‘For heaven’s sake, 
mother, come off it!’ No, not all the wit in Mayfair can 
sweeten that little tract called A. Woman of No Importance . 

It may be amusing to see what contemporary critics 
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thought about An Ideal Husband. Mr. Shaw found a 
modern note in ‘Sir Robert Chiltern’s assertion of the 
individuality and courage of his wrong-doing as against 
the mechanical idealism of his stupidly good wife’. 
Archer, apparently holding that a notice of a witty play 
must also be witty, began by inventing a sub-title— The 
Chiltern Thousands. He found the piece ‘a very able and 
entertaining piece of work, charmingly written wherever 
Mr. Wilde can find it in his heart to sufflaminate his with 
Nobody more impressive than our Archer when William’s 
learned sock was on! May one suggest that the basic 
English for ‘sufflaminate’ is to ‘put a sock in it’? Last of 
the London critics, the ungammonable Walkley wrote of 
‘well-dressed men and women talking a strained, intense, 
but rather amusing idiom, while the action, the dramatic 
motive of the play, springs from the conventional devices 
of the commonest order of melodrama’. 

In the provinces Montague, after dismissing characters 
and action in terms of ‘the blackmailing lady who keeps 
whole catacombs of dark pasts’ and ‘the brooch which 
becomes convertible, against the nature of brooches, into 
a bracelet’, called attention to the idleness of Wilde’s 
thinking and invited the reader to compare ‘the cutting 
of the ethical knot here, when the wife and husband are 
relieved, not from his past act of profitable baseness, but 
from the mere fear of its detection, with the facing of the 
same difficulty by Ibsen in A Doll’s House’. One critic 
called the play a ‘heap of stale loans’. Perhaps ‘fresh loans’ 
would have been more accurate. Modern research suggests 
that Frank Harris offered Wilde the plot, and that Wilde 
jumped at the offer. I can well believe that this was so; 1 
should have much greater difficulty in thinking that this 
wittiest of playwrights took the slightest interest in what 
emotions Lord X. was feeling between paradoxes, or 
what Lady Y. was meditating between betises. 

I say that even in 1892 the serious half of Lady 
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The Importance of Being Earnest. Designs by Michael Weight for the Black 
and White production at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, July 1930. 






Salome . Designs by Charles Ricketts, R.A. 
Replicas of those used for a production in 
Japan. Above: Herodias . Below: Young Syrian. 
Right: Two Priests. 
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Lady Windermere’s Fan. Costume design by Cecil Beaton for Lady Jedburgh, 
Cort Theatre, New York, 1946. 







Lady Windermere's Fan. Costume design by Cecil Beaton for Mrs. Cowper 
Cowper. Cort Theatre, New York, 1946. 






Lady Windermere's Fan. Costume design by Cecil Beaton for Miss Graham 
Cort Theatre, New York, 1946. 



Salome. Designs by Charles Ricketts, R.A. Replicas of those used for a 
production in Japan. Above: Romans. Below: Two Soldiers and another figure. 









Lady Windermere s Fan. Costume design by Cecil Beaton for the Duchess of 
Berwick. Cort Theatre, New York, 1946. 







Salome. Designs by Charles Ricketts, R.A. Replicas of those used for a 
production in Japan. Above: Romans. Below: Two Soldiers and another figure. 













Salome. A great terrace in the Palace of Herod. Two interpretations by 
Charles Ricketts, R.A. The scene above was used for a production at 
the King’s Hall, Co vent Garden, 1906. 






















































Windermere’s Fan was stillborn. None of the women 
whom Wilde pretended to take seriously ever begin 
to come to life; his Lady Windermere is not only a 
puppet, but a puppet manifestly imbecile. Imbecile, too, 
in Wilde’s own day and time. That her imbecility was not 
remarked was due to the fact that the public of Wilde’s 
day was too much dazzled by Mrs. Erlynne to examine 
closely into Lady Windermere. Mrs. Erlynne, being a 
witty creation, is much better drawn. She is also very 
nearly the first example on the modern English stage of 
the courtesan, or something of that sort, being treated 
sympathetically. Paula Tanqueray did not burst upon 
London until the following year. It is true that Marguerite 
Gautier made periodic and cometary visits to these shores; 
but we are to remember what the famous cartoon of 
du Maurier proves, that the audiences of those days went 
to the theatre determined to ignore that lady’s character 
and to enjoy the actress’s fireworks. Up to the date of 
Wilde’s play paramours and the like were, God bless 
everybody, things of nought, and playgoers were so 
staggered and bedazzled at being asked in the new play to 
take one erring and another would-be erring woman 
seriously that it did not occur to them to examine whether 
the women were probable or not. Mrs. Erlynne is 
redeemed by her wit, for if a character is witty enough 
nobody cares whether it is true to life or not. Whereas 
Lady Windermere is the complete goose. 

Last remains The Importance of Being Earnest, a master¬ 
piece and probably the best light comedy in the language. 
To attempt to say anything about this to-day is like 
opining that gold glitters and that silver shines. Let us see 
what was thought in 1895. I quote from that dour Scot, 
William Archer, who could never be said to laugh easily. 
‘What can a poor critic do with a play which raises no 
principle, whether of art or morals, creates its own canons 
and conventions, and is nothing but an absolutely wilful 
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Salome. A great terrace in the Palace of Herod. Two interpretations by 
Charles Ricketts, R.A. The scene above was used for a production at 
the King’s Hall, Co vent Garden, 1906. 
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expression of an irrepressibly witty personality? Mr. Pater 
has an essay on the tendency of all art to verge towards, 
and merge in, the absolute art - music. He might have 
found an example in this play, which imitates nothing, 
represents nothing, means nothing, is nothing, except a 
sort of rondo capriccioso , in which the artist’s fingers run 
with crisp irresponsibility up and down the keyboard of 
life. Why attempt to analyse and class such a play? Its 
theme, in other hands, would have made a capital farce; 
but “farce” is far too gross and commonplace a word to 
apply to such an iridescent filament of fantasy. Incidents 
of the same nature as Algy Moncrieff’s “Bunburying” and 
John Worthing’s invention and subsequent suppression 
of his scapegrace brother Ernest have done duty in many 
a French vaudeville and English adaptation; but Mr. 
Wilde’s humour transmutes them into something entirely 
new and individual. Amid so much that is negative, how¬ 
ever, criticism may find one positive remark to make. 
Behind all Mr. Wilde’s whim and even perversity, there 
lurks a very genuine science, or perhaps I should rather 
say instinct, of the theatre. In all his plays, and certainly 
not least in this one, the story is excellently told and illus¬ 
trated with abundance of scenic detail. Monsieur Sarcey 
himself (if Mr. Wilde will forgive my saying so) would 
“chortle in his joy” over John Worthing’s entrance in deep 
mourning (even down to his cane) to announce the death 
of his brother Ernest, when we know that Ernest in the 
flesh - a false but undeniable Ernest - is at that moment 
in the house making love to Cecily. The audience does 
not instantly awaken to the meaning of his inky suit, but 
even as he marches solemnly down the stage, and before 
a word is spoken, you can feel the idea kindling from row 
to row, until a “sudden glory” of laughter fills the theatre. 
It is only the born playwright who can imagine and work 
up to such an effect.’ Well, that’s handsome enough. 

On a day in November, 1940, I found something 
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ST, JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Proprietor • - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 

j«k J«EA -^r n «n> » ffc 0 rnrWm m lf» < rfrjfc ft rm> .» 

To-Night, Thursday, February 14th, 1895, 

AMD EVERY EYEMJHG AT 145 , 

The Importance of being Earnest, 

A Trivial Comedy for Serious People, 

BV O S e K H Wl laDE, 


John Worthing, j.P. • 
% ‘ 

Algernon Moncrieffe 

Rev. Canon Chasuble, 
Merriman 

Lane . . (Mr. 


of the Manor House, j ,, 
Woolton, Hertfordshire j *\ r ‘ 

(his Friend) . Mr. 
D.D. . (Rector of Woolton) 
(Butler to Mr. Worthing) 
Moncrieffe’s Man-servant) 


Lady Bracknell 


GEORGE ALEXANDER 

ALLAN AYNESWGRTK 
. Mr. H. H. VINCENT 
Mr. FRANK DYALL 
Mr. F. KINSEY PEILE 
Miss ROSE LECLERCO 

(I«y i^xrai*cuoA cf Kr. J. COKY2#5 CA>V.:, 


Hon. Gwendolen Fairfax . (her-Daughter) 
Cecily Cardew . ( } o’nn Worthing’s Ward) 

Miss Prism . . (her Governess) 


Miss IRENE VANBRUGH 
Miss EVELYN MILLARD 
Mrs GEORGE CAN NINGE 


’X'siwtfi - - ’X'Sxc? fc. 


Act 1 . - Algernon Moncrieffe’s Rooms in Piccadilly (H. P. Hall) 

Act li. - The Garden at the Manor House, Woolton (H. P. Hall) 

Act iii. - Morning-Room at the Manor House, Woolton (Walter Hann> 



Preceded, at 8.20. by a Play in One Sot, fey LANGDOH 8. MITCHELL, entitl'd 


IN THE SEASON, 

Sir Harry Collingwood .... Mr. HERBERT WARING 

Edward Fairburne ..... Mr. ARTHUR ROYSTON 

Sybil March ... Miss ELLIOTT PAGE 

Scene - A Room in Sir Hxny Collingv;ocd s House. 


Time - The Pmsnt. 








NO FEES OF ANY KIND. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Sole Lessee and Manager • 

On Saturday, February 20th, 1892, at 8 30 punctually, and Every Evening, 

A New and Original Play, in Four Acts, by OSCAR WILDE, entitled 

Lady Windermere’s Fan 


Lord Windermere 
Lord Darlington 
Lord Augustus Lorton 
Mr. Charles Dunihy 
Mr, Cecil Graham 
Mr, Hopper 
Parker 

Lady Windermere 
T he Duchess ol Berwick 
Lady Plimdale ... 

Mrs. Ccwper-Cowper .. 
Lady Jedburgh ... 

Lady Agatha Carlisle ... 

Rosalie 

Mrs. Erlvnlie 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 
. Mr. NUTCOMBE GOULD 
... Mr. HTH. VINCENT 
. Mr. A. VANE TEMPEST 
... Mr. BEN WEBSTER 
Mr. ALFRED HOLLES 
Mr. V. SANSBURV 
Miss LILY HAN BURY 
Miss FANNY COLEMAN 
Miss GRANVILLE 
... Miss A. DE WIN TON 
Miss B. PAGE 
Miss LAURA GRAVES 
... Miss W. DOLAN 
Miss MARION TERRY 


ACTS I & IV. 
ACT II. ... 
ACT III. 


Morning-Room at Lord Windermere’s, Carlton House Terrace (//. P- LG{/} 

. Drawing-Room at Lord Windermere’s (Walter Hann) 

(IF. Ha*ford) 


Lord Darlington’s Rooms. 


I be Incidental Music by Walter Slaughter The Furniture and Draperies bv Messrs Frank Giles Co.. Kensington. 
Hie Dresses by Mesdatites Savage am! Purdue, The'Wig?; by Mr. C H Fox The 1'tellings and Engravings in the 
corridors and vestibule kindly lent by Mr. 1 . P. Mkwvjz.v King Street. St James's 


Overture... 
New Ballad... 
Overture... 
Intermezzo ... 


. ’ Marco Spado " 

... •-Stab " 

' Lc Paid "... 

' Oavallem Kusticatia' 

Doors open at 8 . 


F 200 BAMMT: or i-ii/Bic. 

AuUr | Waltz 
Wiiu * Sl ' iu^kur : Overture 
Antbr,'s/ Thomas } 

.\fj<ra%n< \ MeloimE 


Commence at 8.30. 


PapilionsBleus*’ ... ... II \ildttufel 

“ 11 Seraglio ” ... . Mozart 

Toreador and Andatctse ". Rutumistn 

' Chant du Voyageur ” ... Pa hnx.uk: 

Carriages at 10 so 


The Attendants are strictly forbidden to accept gratuities, and are liable to instant dismissal shook! they do so Visitors 
:he Theatre are earnestly begged to assist the Management in carrying out a regal 


1 regulation framed for their com kart and convenience 


Photographs of the Artistes may be obtained from Alfkfji Eli. is. 20, Upper Baker Street, N W 

Afternoon Performances of 11 LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN” fve.y Saturday, at 2.30, 


NO FEES. 


tiie theatre is lighted by electricity 

The Floral Decorations bv Harroo's Stores 


NO FEES. 


PRICES—-Private Boxes, f t ts. to S4 4s . Stalls, 10s. f*d. : Dress Circle, 7s and 5s , Upper Boxes Numbered and Reserved 

1 Bonnets allowed) 3$ . Pit, 2s : Gallery, ts 

Box Office open daily from »o till 5 o'clock. Seats can be Booked by letter, Telegram, or Telephone No $903 


Stage Manager 


Mr ROBERT V. SHONE. 
Business Manager 


Musical Director ... Mr. WALTER SLAUGHTER 
Mr. ALWYN LEWIS 


Printed for the Edward** Menu Co ltd . C Adam Stteet. Adelphi bv G Harms worth & Co Han Street Covent Garden V C 


German in my mail. Opening it distastefully I read: 
‘Es scheint meine zu sein. Ja, da ist der Riss, den sie durch 
den Sturz eines Gower-Street Omnibus in jungeren und 
gliicklicheren Tagen davon trug. Hier ist der Fleck am 
Futter, der durch Explosion eines alkohol-freien 
Getrankes in Leamington entstand ..And so on. Gower 
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Street omnibus? . . . Leamington? . . . These struck a 
chord. I turned to my bookshelf and I read: ‘The bag 
seems to be mine. Yes, here is the injury it received 
through the upsetting of a Gower Street omnibus in 
younger and happier days. Here is the stain on the lining 
caused by the explosion of a temperance beverage, an 
accident that occurred at Leamington.’ It was Teschen- 
berg’s translation of The Importance of Being Earnest , with 
the title Ernst Seinl Moncrieffe has become Montford, 
Lady Bracknell is called Lady Brancaster, the gardener 
Moulton is given a line and there is a new character, Mr. 
Gribsby, of the firm of Gribsby and Parker, Solicitors. 

The play is in four acts, the second being divided into 
two to make room for the additional scene of Algernon’s 
threatened arrest for debt. The fun in the act that Wilde 
deleted is better than any living playwright can do. 
Algernon is being arrested for debt, and the bailiff says: 
‘ Time presses. We must present ourselves at Holloway 
Prison before four o’clock; after that hour it is difficult to 
obtain admission. The rules are strict on that point.’ 

Wilde’s fame is sure. Sure, in regard to this masterpiece, 
as long as theatre audiences enjoy wit. Sure, in the matter 
of the other three plays, as long as actors and actresses 
like dressing up, and stage producers like functioning as 
dressers. 


James Agate, 1877-1947 

With the death of James Agate the English Theatre has suffered a 
grievous loss at a time when it could ill afford it. It is unlikely that this 
generation will again see another dramatic critic of his stature. The 
ingredients of literary greatness are simple - readability , erudition , wit, 
fearlessness - but how seldom are they combined! In future years students of 
the drama will turn to the collected criticisms of James Agate to discover 
the state of the English Theatre in the new Georgian era. To-day the loss 
is personal and for a while it will be hard to pick up the Sunday Times 
without saying ., ‘let's see what Agate has to say!' 
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SYNOPSIS OF PLAYS 


Vera; or , The Nihilists. First produced by Miss Marie 
Prescott at the Union Square Theatre, New York, on 
20th August, 1883, with Oscar Wilde superintending 
rehearsals. The play was not a success. 

The Duchess of Padua. Written for Miss Mary Anderson, 
it was produced anonymously under the title of Guido 
Ferranti at the Broadway Theatre, New York, by 
Lawrence Barrett on 26th January, 1891. The author’s 
identity was disclosed by the Press and the play was 
thenceforward advertised as by Oscar Wilde. It ran for 
three weeks and was withdrawn. 

Salome. Rehearsals, with Madame Sarah Bernhardt in 
the name part and with M. Albert Darmont as Herod, 
were in progress for production at the Palace Theatre, 
London in June, 1892, when they were interrupted by 
the refusal of the Lord Chamberlain to grant a licence 
on the ground that the play introduced Biblical char¬ 
acters. In an interview given at the time, the author 
expressed himself as follows: 

‘Personally to have my premiere in Paris instead of in London is 
a great honour, and one that I appreciate sincerely. The pleasure 
and pride that I have experienced in the whole affair has been 
that Madame Sarah Bernhardt, who is undoubtedly the greatest 
artist on any stage, should have been charmed and fascinated by 
my play and should have wished to act it. 

Every rehearsal has been a source of intense pleasure to me. 
To hear my own words spoken by the most beautiful voice in 
the world has been the greatest artistic joy that it is possible to 
experience. So that you see, as far as I am concerned, I care very 
little about the refusal of the Lord Chamberlain to allow my 
play to be produced. . . . The insult in the suppression of Salome 
is an insult to the stage as a form of art and not to me.’ 

Salome was eventually produced on nth February, 1896 
(the author was in prison), at the Theatre de L’GEuvre, 
Paris, with M. A. F. Lugne-Poe playing Herod. 
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Lady Windermere*s Fan. The title of the play was first 
announced as A Good Woman , the real title being kept 
secret until a few days before the opening night. Produced 
by Mr. George Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre, 
London, on 20th February, 1892, it ran until 29th July. 

A Woman of No Importance. Produced by Mr. Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree at the Haymarket Theatre, London, on 
19th April, 1893, it ran until 16th August. 

An Ideal Husband. Produced by Messrs. Lewis Waller 
and H. H. Morell at the Haymarket Theatre, London, on 
3rd January, 1895, and withdrawn on 6th April. Trans¬ 
ferred to the Criterion Theatre on 13 th April and with¬ 
drawn on 27th April. 

The Importance of Being Earnest. Produced by Mr. George 
Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre, London, on 
14th February, 1895, and withdrawn on 8 th May. The 
author’s name was removed from bills and programmes 
on 6th April, the day following his arrest. 

A Florentine Tragedy. Produced by the Literary Theatre 
Society, London, on 10th June, 1906. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray. A dramatised version of the 
novel was produced by M. Lou-Tellegen at the Vaude¬ 
ville Theatre, London, on 28 th August, 1913, and ran 
until 26th September. 

The Cardinal of Avignon. A scenario was written in April, 
1894, but the play was not completed. Unpublished. 
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